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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 

LABOUR  PARTY 


£ IVSBB 


THE  reorganisation  of  the  Labour  Party  compels  us  once  more  to  thmk 
out  the  principles  on  which  the  Party  is  based.  We  do  not  mean  the  Part\r 
Programme,  or  the  particular  issues  on  which  it  will  fight  the  forthcoming 
General  Eledion.  Behind  the  programme  of  any  Party  which  is  more  than 

. into  office  there  mu^  lie  intelle6lual  principles 

and  it  is  in  the  real  presence  of  these  in  the  communion. 


a machine  for  getting  men 
and  moral  aims;  i 

one  with  another,  of  the  mass  of  members  of  the  Party,  that  its  salvation  re- 
sides. It  is  often  said  that  the  intelledual  basis  of  the  Labour  Party  is 
Socialism  itself.  But  what,  from  this  ^andpoint,  is  Socialism? 

§ I.  Revolt  against  Inequality  of  Circumstance 

We  are  in  revolt  again^  the  present  inequality  of  circumstance — 
summed  up  in  the  fa^  that  one-tenth  of  the  population  owns  nine-tenths 
of  the  wealth,  and  two-thirds  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  the  manual  working 
class,  obtain  for  all  their  needs  only  one-third  of  the  produce  of  each  year’s 
work.  We  see  that  this  inequality  means,  to  the  multitude  who  are  poor, 
maimed  faculties  and  thwarted  desires,  unnecessary  disease  and  prema- 
ture death,  and,  in  the  wor^  cases,  squalid  besliality  and  demoralisation  of 
body  and  soul.  We  know  that  it  means  to  the  minority,  who  are  rich,  an  ex- 
traordinary callousness  and  a naive  insolence,  the  more  insidious  in  that  it 
is  unselfconscious,  whil^  in  the  wor^  cases  we  have  a fanta^ic  licentious- 
ness. We  do  not  attribute  this  tragic  division  of  our  race  into  the  rich  and 
the  poor  to  any  exceptional  cruelty  or  greed  among  those  who  happen  to  be 
wealthy;  nor  to  any  exceptional  lack  of  capacity  or  indu^ry  among  those 
who  happen  to  be  poor.  We  realise,  what  the  economics  have  taught  us, 
that  this  evil  diflribution  of  material  resources  is  an  inevitable  result  of  the 
“Law  of  Rent’’  in  a society  based  on  the  private  ownership  of  land  and 
capital.  It  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  veiling  of  land  and  capital  in  com- 
mon ownership.  But  a mere  transfer  of  land  and  capital  to  representatives 
of  the  community— whether  eleifled  by  the  consumers  or  by  the  producers 
of  services  or  commodities — would  not,  in  itself,  bring  about  equality  of 


s 


Exat  lly  as  it  is  bad  manners  for  the  members  of  a family  or  of  a social  club 
to  g]  ab  at  the  beil  food,  or  push  for  the  mo^  comfortable  seat,  so  it  mu^l 
becc  me  recognised  as  bad  manners  for  the  individual  citizen  to  insiil  on 
havi  ig  for  his  personal  consumption  more  than  a fair  share  of  the  national 
inco  me.  And  the  duty  of  working  for  one's  living  mu^  be  recognised  with 
equi  i universality.  It  will  be  held  to  be  intolerable  that  any  healthy  adult 
shoi  lid,  under  any  pretext  whatever — lea^  of  all  merely  on  the  plea  that  he 
or  s le  is  possessed  of  “riches" — shirk  the  obligation  of  working  regularly 
by  1 land  or  by  brain  in  the  common  service.  Alterations  in  the  law  of 
pro]  lerty  will  be  at  once  the  sign  and  the  sandlion  of  the  voluntary  and 
deli  >erate  choice  of  equality. 

^ Ij  . Transcending  the  Struggle  for  Life 

( )ur  opponents  urge  that  any  such  choice  of  equality  would  defeat  the 
iggle  for  life,”  and  that  this  druggie  for  life,  manifested  within  a nation 
in  t]  le  competitive  syStem  is,  like  war  between  nations,  a "biological  ne- 
cess  Lty,"  without  which  neither  the  fitteSl  individual  nor  the  fitteSt  race 
wot  Id  survive.  Socialists  have  watched  this  Struggle  between  one  man  and 
ano  her  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  it  goes  on  to-day  wherever  the 
Caf  italiSt  syStem  prevails,  and  they  find  that  it  does  not  lead  to  the  sur- 
vive 1 either  of  the  fitteSt  individual  or  of  the  fitteSt  organisation  of  society — 
if  b fittest  is  meant  the  moSt  highly  developed  individual  and  the  moSt 
civi  ised  society  practicable  in  a given  place  and  at  a given  time.  On  the 
con  :rary,  we  see  that  the  results  of  the  druggie  on  the  character  and  intel- 
lect of  the  race  are  not  good,  but,  as  a matter  of  faCt,  predominantly  bad. 
So  1 luch  is  this  the  case  that  the  propertied  class,  who  alone  have  the  option 
of  e igaging  in  or  refraining  from  this  Struggle  for  existence,  do  all  that  they 
can  to  ensure  that  their  own  children  shall  never  be  subjected  to  its  “brac- 
ing’ influence.  As  to  the  results  of  the  Struggle  on  the  evolution  of  society, 
it  is  sufficient  to  note,  on  the  one  hand  our  palaces,  and  on  the  other  our 
slui  IS — to  remember  our  conspicuous  negleCt  of  science,  art  and  religion 
— ii  L order  to  realise  how  very  far  we  are  from  "civilisation.” 

The  policy  of  the  Labour  Party  is  to  transcend  the  Struggle  tor  life  on 
the  material  plane  and  divert  the  racial  effort  to  higher  things  By  the 
'‘Po  licy  of  the  National  Minimum”  we  can  nowadays  guarantee  to  every 
woiker,  in  all  the  contingencies  of  life,  an  unbroken  sufficiency  of  the 
me.  ms  of  healthful  existence.  By  the  public  appropriation  of  the  surplus 
cortinually  arising  above  the  "National  Minimum,”  the  nation  can  not 
oral  1 develop  its  material  resources,  but  also  provide  for  a continuous  im- 
proitement  of  the  physical  health  and  of  the  intellectual,  artiStic,  and 
spi;  itual  faculties  of  the  whole  people — achieving,  in  faCt,  not  only  an  ex- 
par  sion  of  individual  character,  but  also  an  advance  in  national  civilisation 
as  5 et  undreamt  of  by  our  commercial  millionaires. 


§ III.  Participation  in  Power  and  "Consciousness  of  Consent” 

It  is  part  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Labour  Party  that  this 
process  of  transcending  the  Struggle  for  life  cannot  be  successfully  carried 
out  without  the  willing  consent  and  aCtive  participation  of  the  whole  body 
of  citizens.  But  complete  Democracy  does  not  mean  a single,  centralised 
governmental  administration  of  things  and  people.  Human  life  has  many 
aspects.  We  are  all  consumers  of  myriads  of  things;  whilst  we  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  all  producers  of  particular  commodities  or  services.  We  have  intel- 
lectual, artistic,  and  spiritual  aspirations  of  even  greater  importance  than 
material  production.  We  have  taStes  and  interests  in  common  with  this 
group  or  that.  Hence  the  Socialist  State  aimed  at  by  the  Labour  Party  is 
not  one  homogeneous,  bureaucratic  "Democracy,”  imposing  ruthlessly  on 
all  minorities  what  it  calls  the  "General  Will”;  but  an  ever-shifting  hier- 
archy of  differently  constituted  Democracies  for  different  purposes;  partly 
central  and  partly  local;  some  voluntary,  some  compulsory;  some  of  con- 
sumers, others  of  producers;  associated  sometimes  on  the  basis  of  geo- 
graphical neighbourhood  and  sometimes  on  that  of  a community  of  intel- 
lectual, artistic  or  spiritual  aims.  It  is  by  this  high  evolution  of  the  social 
organism  that  the  individual  achieves  the  greatest  freedom  of  self-expres- 
sion. It  is  in  the  wideSt  possible  sharing  out  of  self-government  that  we 
find  that  universal  participation  in  power  and  consciousness  of  consent, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  genuine  Democracy. 

§ IV.  The  Use  of  the  Scientific  Method 

But  whilst  right  desires  and  aspirations  are  essential,  they  do  not  in 
themselves  suffice  for  getting  the  social  order  that  we  want.  We  can  no 
more  change  society  merely  by  wishing  for  its  regeneration  than,  without 
engineering  science,  we  could  build  a bridge.  The  Labour  Party  rightly  in- 
sists on  the  need  for  an  organised  science  of  society,  on  the  inveStigat’on  of 
the  faCts  of  social  life  and  on  the  advancement  of  economic  and  political 
science,  which  it  is  always  the  inStinift  of  the  reactionary  to  oppose.  This 
faith  in  science  is  involved  in  the  substitution  of  co-operation  for  compe- 
tition. Where  our  forefathers  saw  a joStling  crowd  of  individual  competi- 
tors, each  instinctively  pursuing  his  desire  for  riches  in  his  own  way,  fight- 
ing for  his  own  hand  with  no  more  "science”  than  his  intuitive  appreciation 
of  the  "smell  of  the  market,”  the  Socialist  forecasts  a highly  organised,  far- 
reaching,  and  patiently  pursued  communal  enterprise.  Every  kind  of  co- 
operation among  men  requires  a coherent  plan  which  can  be  explained  to 
the  participants,  and  which  will,  in  its  working,  so  far  conform  to  the 
nature  of  things  as  to  be  practicable  at  a given  place  at  a given  time.  And 
this  science  will,  it  is  plain,  be  continually  expanding,  and  its  application, 
no  less  than  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  world,  will  demand  per- 


AS  VI 


pet  jal  changes  in  social  organisation,  leading,  in  every  decade,  to  an  en- 
larj  ement  of  mental  vision,  a new  orientation  of  social  aims,  and  the 
“sc  apping"  of  obsolete  ^ru<5fure  at  a rate  of  which  this  ^agnant  world  of 
prc  perty-owners  is  incapable*  The  la^  thing  of  which  Socialism  can  be 
acc  used  is  that  of  projecting  a rigid  and  unchanging  Utopian  State. 

§ " /.  Faith  in  International  Morality 

The  Labour  Party  realises  that  its  fundamental  principles  are  as  applic- 
abl  e in  sub^ance,  to  the  relations  between  nations  as  to  the  relations  be- 
tw  :en  the  citizens  of  each  nation.  The  dodrine  that  war  is  a “biological 
ne  'essity,“  beneficial  to  humanity,  Sociali^s  regard  as  at  once  demon^ra- 
bh ' unscientific  and  profoundly  immoral;  they  believe  that  it  is  now  possi- 
bli  to  transcend  the  “druggie  for  life”  between  races  as  it  is  bemeen  indi- 
viduals, and  to  raise  the  relations  between  States  to  a higher  plane. 
Sc  cialifts  are  in  revolt  again^  the  inequality  of  circum^ance  which  enables 
one  nation  to  exploit  another  and  to  deny  to  the  members  of  any  subjea 
ra.  -e  the  consciousness  of  consent  and  participation  in  power.  They  do  not 
se'  * as  between  the  various  races  of  humanity,  that  all  the  superiorities  are 
he  aped  up  on  the  peoples  of  any  one  blood,  or  colour,  or  religion,  and  all  the 
in  ^eriorities  on  those  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  nearly  every  people  has 
so  mething  of  its  own  in  which  it  is  superior  even  to  the  mo^  conquering  of 
ra  ;es;  and  our  proper  attitude  is  that  of  a mode^  recognition  of  reciprocal 
SI  periorities.  Sociali^s  affirm  the  right  of  each  people  to  live  out  its  own 
lii  e But  this  is  only  possible  when  the  principle  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man 
is  embodied  in  some  sort  of  League  of  Nations  or  Supernational  Au- 
tl  ority,  which  shall  maintain  the  rule  of  public  right  again^  all  inter- 
n itional  aggression;  and  work  out  (and  be  perpetually  improving)  the 
necessary  body  of  international  regulations  for  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
s(  wereign  nations  and  their  several  citizens.  Here,  again,  as  within  the 
n ation  or  State,  Law  is  the  mother  of  Freedom. 
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